A fact is based on observation and
agreement among observers. Facts should be
based on several observations. You should be
suspicious of single observations and the quick
conclusions some people make. Similarly, a
single observer may make several faulty
observations. However, under emergency
conditions, a single observation by one person
may have to serve.

Facts and Opinions

Opinions, like facts, are often based on
observation. But opinions are personal affairs.
Facts are impersonal, agreed-upon things. When
you alone look at the ship, you come up with an
opinion that it is gray. It doesn't become a fact
until it is verified by others. Single observations
lead only to opinions.

Most opinions are charged with emotion.
They involve not only observation but also
evaluation. They are stated in such terms as
"good," "bad," "useless," "ugly," "She is a
good petty officer" or "He's the best CO" or
"She has an ugly disposition." Such emotional
opinions are easy to recognize. But they are
sometimes accepted as facts.

"Texas is a good state" the Texan says,
firmly convinced that he is stating a basic fact
about Texas. "Texas is not a good state/1 the
Californian answers. Then follows an unpleasant
argument about the "facts." See figure 3-6,

Suppose the Texan had said, "I like Texas,"
or "Of course, this is a matter between me, a
unique individual, and Texas, a unique state, but
somehow I find myself liking the place." That is
what his original statement means, and about all
it means. If he said it that way, not even a
Californian would feel moved to put him
straight about the "facts" regarding Texas,
California, or states in general.

Statements such as "He's an excellent
division officer" or "This picture is beautiful" or
"This steak is overcooked" are not facts about
the division officer, the picture, or the steak but
are the speaker's reaction to them. When you
hear someone use "is" in this way, mentally
preface the remarks with "it seems to that
person that-----"
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Figure 3-6.-Absolute opinion statement.

If these and similar statements were given a
f ac tu al basis, they would be expressed
something like this:

"Ninety percent of his shipmates judged
him to be an excellent division officer."

"All of us at the table agreed the steak
was overcooked."

Facts and Abstractions

Abstractions disguised as facts confuse the
thinking process. We continually talk about life
and about people-particularly-in abstract
terms.

An abstraction is an attribute or
characteristic that cannot be seen. Nobody ever
saw honesty, love, intelligence, or human nature.
These abstract terms are far removed from the
factual. Each abstract term is used to summarize
and represent a lot of complicated facts,
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